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Needed  Research  in  the  Field  of 
Tests  and  Examinations 

By  RALPH  W.  TYLER 

The  listing  of  certain  types  of  research  in  the  field  of  tests 
and  examinations  as  more  necessary  than  others  implies 
an  acceptance  of  purposes  which  educational  testing 
ought  to  serve.  One  may  then  consider  the  crucial  points  at 
which  these  purposes  are  not  effectively  served  to  identify  fail¬ 
ures  due  to  lack  of  adequate  research  in  this  field.  My  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  more  important  purposes  of  educational  testing 
are  to  furnish  information  which  will  help  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  pupil  himself  and  of  the  teacher  j  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  parents’  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  school  and  other 
educational  forces  j  to  give  the  patrons  of  the  school  a  contin¬ 
uous  audit  of  its  work  so  that  the  community  may  have  an 
intelligent  basis  for  determining  the  degree  to  which  it  will 
support  the  school;  and  to  provide  the  careful  testing  which  is 
necessary  in  the  experimental  development  of  more  effective 
materials  and  instructional  procedures. 

Many  current  testing  programs  fail  to  achieve  these  pur¬ 
poses,  often  because  of  the  lack  of  research  studies  on  some 
testing  problems.  Certain  types  of  investigations  are  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  in  the  development  of  programs  of  testing  which 
are  designed  to  accomplish  the  desired  educational  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  research  is  needed  to  obtain  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  list  of  types  of  behavior’  requiring  appraisal. 
What  are  the  most  important  types  of  behavior  to  be  appraised 
in  an  educational  testing  program?  If  judgment  is  based  on  the 
examination  of  the  tests,  the  assumption  will  be  that  the  recall 
of  specific  information  is  the  most  important  type  of  behavior  to 

'  Behavior  Is  here  used  irr  the  broad  sense  to  mean  any  appropriate  reactions,  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  the  like. 
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be  appraised.  Tests  also  have  been  devised  to  measure  various 
kinds  of  skills,  various  aspects  of  thinking.  Nowhere  to  my 
knowledge  has  there  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  list  all  of  the 
kinds  of  behavior  important  for  educational  purposes.  Such  a 
comprehensive  listing  would  give  us  a  much  clearer  picture 
than  we  now  have  of  the  kinds  of  tests  that  need  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  appraisal  of  educational 
development. 

This  proposed  investigation  into  the  types  of  behavior  to  be 
appraised  has  several  aspects.  The  first  is  curricular:  the  form¬ 
ulation  and  definition  of  educational  objectives.  It  would  list 
the  types  of  human  behavior  which  need  to  be  developed  by 
young  people  to  contribute  to  society’s  development  and  to  the 
individual’s  happiness  and  well-being.  The  present  studies  of 
objectives  generally  deal  with  a  specific  course,  a  particular 
subject,  or  a  given  vocation.  Few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  list  of  objectives  for  the  entire 
school.  Still  fewer  efforts  have  been  made  to  define  these  objec¬ 
tives  as  types  of  behavior  which  might  serve  as  criteria  for  com¬ 
prehensive  tests  and  examinations.  Research  here  is  greatly 
needed. 

There  can  be  no  final  conclusion,  how'ever,  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  types  of  behavior  which  the  schools  need  to  develop. 
Changes  in  society  and  increasing  understanding  of  the  human 
organism  necessitate  a  progressively  developing  list  of  objec¬ 
tives.  But  a  comprehensive  list  of  objectives  is  needed  to  give 
direction  to  the  development  of  examinations. 

Research  concerned  with  identifying  the  types  of  behavior 
to  be  appraised  needs  to  deal  wfith  a  second  aspect  of  the 
problem — the  classification  of  behavior  into  types  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  specificity  to  be  sought.  A  year  ago  we  collected  the 
statenients  of  the  objectives  of  thirty  secondary  schools,  and 
put  them  in  one  large  list  to  determine  the  range  of  tests  and 
examinations  needed  to  appraise  the  work  of  these  schools.  The 
list  of  objectives  covered  nineteen  typewritten  pages.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  many  objectives  represented  types  of  behavior  which 
were  similar  if  not  identical.  Definition  and  classification  are 
necessary  to  eliminate  objectives  which  are  really  duplicates  and 
to  assemble  the  differential  types  of  behavior  with  which  the 
schools  are  concerned. 
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Research  dealing  with  bases  for  classifying  behavior  is 
already  under  way.  Thurstone  is  investigating  multiple  factors 
involved  in  complex  mental  behavior  and  has  already  identified 
at  least  seven  types  which  serve  to  classify  the  kinds  of  be¬ 
havior  commonly  involved  in  mental  tests.  Thorndike  and  Ho¬ 
telling  have  made  a  preliminary  study  of  unitary,  differential 
traits  with  the  hope  of  identifying  types  of  behavior  so  homo¬ 
geneous  in  character  as  to  be  considered  units  not  requiring 
further  analysis.  These  studies  are  helpful  to  the  educational 
tester,  but  they  alone  are  not  adequate.  The  educational  tester 
is  not  primarily  concerned  with  appraising  innate  characteristics. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  a  given  type  of  learning  certain 
kinds  of  reactions  develop  as  though  they  were  unit  types  of 
behavior,  while  in  other  learning  situations  these  reactions  are 
disorganized.  Hence,  the  educational  tester  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  research  dealing  with  the  interrelation  and  homo¬ 
geneity  of  behavior  in  given  kinds  of  learning  in  order  that 
types  of  behavior  may  be  defined  so  clearly  that  they  may  be 
classified  into  types  of  reasonable  homogeneity  for  purposes  of 
testing.  These  classifications  conceivably  may  differ  for  schools 
in  which  different  kinds  of  learning  experience  result  in  differ¬ 
ent  organization  of  student  behavior. 

Research  is  greatly  needed  in  devising  means  for  appraising 
each  important  type  of  behavior.  Most  of  our  attention 
has  been  concentrated  upon  appraising  a  few  types  of  behavior. 
Years  have  been  spent  in  developing  tests  for  vocabulary  under¬ 
stood,  for  information  remembered,  for  the  mechanics  of  math¬ 
ematical  manipulation.  It  is  time  we  devoted  our  major  ener¬ 
gies  to  devising  valid  means  for  appraising  other  important 
types  of  behavior,  such  as,  functional  thinking  in  mathematics; 
appreciation  in  art  and  literature;  collection,  organization,  and 
interpretation  of  data  in  the  sciences ;  development  of  standards 
for  reading,  music,  drama,  and  the  arts ;  attitudes  toward  ideas, 
persons,  and  phenomena;  sensitiveness  to  significant  aspects  of 
social  and  physical  environment;  interests  in  various  activities; 
use  of  effective  methods  of  thought;  emotional  stability.  An 
adequate  appraisal  of  instruction  requires  evidence  regarding 
many  of  the  types  of  behavior  commonly  called  “intangibles.” 

In  constructing  new  instruments  for  appraising  these  types 
of  behavior  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
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validity.  The  method  of  internal  consistency,  now  so  frequently 
used,  assumes  the  validity  of  the  total  test  and  merely  provides 
a  method  for  eliminating  items  not  consistent  with  the  total 
test  in  their  discrimination.  Another  commonly  used  method  of 
validation  eliminates  items  which  are  not  answered  correctly 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  older  students  or  upper  classes  than 
by  younger  students  or  students  in  lower  classes.  This  method 
assumes  that  the  original  selection  of  items  included  many  valid 
ones  and  that  all  valid  items  will  have  been  mastered  by  an 
increasingly  larger  proportion  of  students  as  they  advance  in 
school.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  doubtful. 

Some  tests  are  validated  by  correlating  with  instructor’s 
marks.  This  is  also  a  doubtful  practice.  An  educational  test  is 
a  means  for  obtaining  a  more  valid  and  accurate  appraisal  than 
a  teacher  is  able  to  make  when  depending  upon  unaided  judg¬ 
ment.  Obviously,  a  high  correlation  between  the  test  and  the 
instructor’s  judgment  is  no  guaranty  that  the  test  is  valid j  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  provides  no  assurance  that  the  test  is  any  more  valid 
than  the  unaided  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

The  development  of  the  valid  appraisal  of  important  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  demands  careful  studies  of  student  reac¬ 
tions  in  situations  likely  to  elicit  the  behavior  which  we  seek  to 
appraise.  Such  reactions  are  recorded  so  that  they  may  be 
studied  later  and  appraised  under  appropriate  conditions.  This 
demands  a  wider  range  of  situations  than  the  formal  classroom 
usually  provides  and  the  use  of  records  appropriate  to  the 
behavior  studied.  Observational  records,  check  lists,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  diaries,  sound  movies,  sound-recording  apparatus,  steno¬ 
graphic  reports,  the  students’  written  responses,  the  students’ 
products,  all  likely  are  needed  before  instruments  for  apprais¬ 
ing  the  important  types  of  behavior  are  developed. 

Such  research  not  only  needs  to  be  directed  towards  a  wider 
range  of  test  situations  and  better  records  for  appraisal,  but  also 
needs  to  consider  the  major  problems  involved  in  the  act  of 
appraisal.  The  possibility  of  specifying  more  precise  criteria  by 
which  a  given  type  of  behavior  may  be  appraised  has  not  been 
explored  adequately.  In  a  fairly  wide  range  of  experiments 
judges  w'ill  agree  quite  closely  in  the  appraisal  of  behavior  com¬ 
monly  thought  highly  subjective.  However,  such  agreement  is 
common  only  when  specifications  are  first  drawn  up  defining 
clearly  the  type  of  behavior  to  be  appraised  and  the  units  in 
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which  the  appraisal  is  to  be  made.  More  research  is  needed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  appraisal  act  itself. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  refine  the  tests  or  other  in¬ 
struments  of  appraisal.  When  valid  appraisal  methods  have 
been  devised  for  a  given  type  of  behavior,  the  test  to  measure  it 
frequently  needs  refinement  and  various  types  of  research  are 
employed.  Studies  of  the  objectivity  of  the  record  and  of  the 
appraisal  are  significant.  Records  and  judgments  which  are 
highly  subjective  need  to  be  made  more  objective.  Experi¬ 
mental  studies  of  methods  for  improving  the  objectivity  of  a 
given  kind  of  record  and  a  given  type  of  appraisal  often  show 
ways  of  refining  the  instrument. 

Many  instruments  need  to  be  made  more  reliable,  that  is  to 
say,  they  need  to  provide  an  appraisal  which  would  not  differ 
markedly  from  that  made  on  the  basis  of  another  similar-sized 
sample  of  the  students’  behavior.  Studies  of  the  factors  influ¬ 
encing  reliability  in  the  case  of  each  kind  of  instrument  would 
give  data  useful  in  developing  more  reliable  tests. 

Certain  instruments  need  to  be  made  more  practicable. 
When  they  are  expensive  of  time  or  money,  or  when  they 
involve  situations  difficult  for  the  instructor  to  provide,  the 
development  of  a  more  practicable  instrument  becomes  impor¬ 
tant.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  little  used.  In  general,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  practicable  tests  involves  experimenting  with 
modifications  or  with  completely  different  tests  to  find  one 
which  is  practicable  and  at  the  same  time  gives  results  similar  to 
those  obtained  by  the  valid,  yet  impracticable  instrument.  The 
important  principle  in  such  studies  is  to  use  the  valid  test  as  the 
criterion  comparing  each  more  practicable  test  with  the  results 
of  the  valid  test.  Only  those  more  practicable  tests  which  cor¬ 
relate  highly  with  the  original  valid  test  are  retained  for  use. 

Many  tests  need  to  have  the  precision  of  their  appraisal 
Improved.  Tests  w'hich  can  be  used  to  measure  small 
changes  taking  place  in  students,  changes  involved  in  only  a 
few  weeks  of  instruction,  frequently  are  demanded.  Few  tests 
are  precise  enough  to  provide  accurate  measures  of  such  changes. 
Studies  of  the  nature  of  changes  which  take  place  in  short 
periods  are  needed.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  research 
studies  would  show  that  the  development  of  a  student’s  ability 
to  apply  biological  principles  to  situations  new  to  him  is  charac- 
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terized  largely  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  types  of  situations 
in  which  he  can  apply  the  principle  and  also  by  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  principles  w'hich  he  can  apply.  If  this 
were  true,  tests  measuring  such  small  changes  could  be  made 
by  including  a  larger  range  of  situations  in  which  a  given 
principle  could  be  applied  and  also  a  larger  range  of  principles 
applicable  to  the  same  situation.  Similarly,  more  precise  instru¬ 
ments  for  other  types  of  behavior  could  be  developed  were 
there  available  research  studies  identifying  the  nature  of  devel¬ 
opment  over  short  periods  for  each  important  type  of  behavior. 

Improving  the  comparability  of  appraisals  is  another  im¬ 
portant  refinement  needed.  In  using  appraisal  instruments  for 
measuring  or  describing  growth  and  for  various  types  of  edu¬ 
cational  experiments,  some  method  of  comparing  the  results  of 
earlier  tests  w'ith  later  ones  or  results  of  one  group  with  those 
of  another  is  required.  At  present,  we  rely  largely  upon  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  involves  trying  out  tests  in  advance.  Assuming 
that  two  or  more  test  items  answered  correctly  by  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  are  directly  comparable,  two  or  more  com¬ 
parable  tests  are  constructed  by  putting  a  series  of  such  items 
in  each  test.  This  procedure  is  difficult  to  follow  for  items 
which  must  be  new  to  the  students  in  order  to  provide  valid 
evidence  regarding  their  ability  to  meet  new  problems.  Such 
procedures  cannot  be  followed  in  the  direct  observation  of 
behavior.  Furthermore,  the  assumption  that  difficulty  is  the 
only  factor  to  consider  in  the  question  of  comparability  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Hence,  studies  of  the  purposes  of  comparisons,  of  the 
factors  to  be  compared,  the  criteria  for  comparability,  are 
greatly  needed  in  order  to  have  a  sounder  and  broader  basis 
for  developing  comparable  appraisals. 

The  interpretation  of  test  results  demands  research.  We 
need  means  for  expressing  results  in  units  which  have 
some  social  significance.  Test  scores  are  commonly  expressed 
in  terms  of  abstract  numbers.  These  can  be  treated  mathematic¬ 
ally  and  are  useful  for  certain  purposes,  but  they  are  not 
directly  translatable  into  units  the  value  of  which  we  can  readily 
apprehend.  Derived  test  scores  are  usually  only  numbers  ex¬ 
pressing  the  position  of  the  student  with  reference  to  some 
group.  This,  too,  is  not  easily  translated  into  units  of  accepted 
social  value.  Frank  Smith  improved  his  reading-test  score 
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from  the  54th-percentlle  to  the  65th-percentile.  Is  this  an 
important  change?  The  layman  would  be  even  less  able  to 
interpret  such  units  in  terms  of  his  own  standards  of  value. 

We  do  have  some  commonly  accepted  units  of  value,  how¬ 
ever.  Time  is  one  of  these.  To  say  that  Frank  can  now  read  so 
well  that  he  can  read  a  book  in  five  hours  instead  of  seven  has 
more  significance  to  the  layman  than  a  percentile  score.  If 
results  of  tests  are  to  be  used  to  influence  thinking  and  practice, 
we  need  to  translate  these  results  into  terms  the  values  of  which 
are  more  easily  understood.  Research  is  needed  to  discover  the 
equivalence  of  test  units  and  accepted  standards  of  value.  For 
example,  if  an  increase  of  1 6  points  in  a  biology  test  is  approx¬ 
imately  equivalent  to  the  increase  made  by  the  average  of  the 
class  in  three  months,  then  the  report  of  an  educational  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  the  experimental  group  gained  i6  points  more 
than  the  control  group  can  be  more  meaningfully  interpreted 
as  a  saving  of  three  months  in  a  year’s  time.  In  similar  fashion, 
equivalence  studies  could  be  made  using  other  accepted  values 
as  well  as  time. 

Another  aspect  of  interpretation  needing  research  is  the 
^  synthesizing  of  test  results  for  each  student.  Each  test 
appraises  a  cross  section  of  behavior.  One  cannot  add  together 
these  various  scores  and  from  that  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
individual  student  and  his  development.  We  are  now  conduct¬ 
ing  some  studies  in  which  several  college  personnel  officers  are 
given  extensive  records  for  several  students  whom  they  have 
never  met.  The  personnel  officers  are  asked  to  describe  each 
student  as  completely  as  they  can  and  to  make  certain  educa¬ 
tional  judgments  regarding  him.  We  want  to  compare  these 
independent  descriptions  and  interpretations.  It  is  already  evi¬ 
dent  that  research  is  needed  to  establish  criteria  by  which  to 
synthesize  test  data. 

Research,  also,  is  needed  badly  in  follow-up  studies  of  edu¬ 
cational  development.  We  commonly  appraise  a  student’s  de¬ 
velopment  only  during  the  time  he  is  in  school.  Information 
is  frequently  acquired  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  then  for¬ 
gotten.  Habits  of  work  may  develop  slowly  and  need  to  be 
observed  over  long  periods.  Those  attitudes  and  interests 
which  are  prime  factors  in  human  lives  are  not  often  developed 
in  a  week  or  a  month.  We  seem  to  assume  that  the  work  of 
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each  year,  or  at  most,  of  four  years  is  to  be  judged  solely  in 
terms  of  outcomes  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  fact  that  a 
student  is  a  continuously  developing  organism  throughout  life 
seems  to  be  disregarded.  An  adequate  evaluation  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  involves  a  continuous  study  of  each  student  and 
a  cumulative  record  of  his  development  throughout  the  years 
of  formal  schooling  and  on  into  adult  life.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  appraise  the  results  of  the  school  in  its  more  permanent 
effects.  Such  follow-up  studies  present  almost  a  virgin  field  for 
research. 

In  brief  space  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  some  needed  types 
of  research  in  the  field  of  tests  and  examinations.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  catalogue  all  significant  research  which  should  be 
encouraged,  but,  instead,  to  emphasize  fields  in  which  research 
is  now  most  critically  needed  in  developing  effective  educational 
testing  programs.  Research  is  needed  in  discovering  types  of 
behavior  which  ought  to  be  appraised,  in  devising  means  for 
appraising  each  important  type  of  behavior,  in  refining  appraisal 
instruments,  in  interpreting  test  results,  and  in  follow'-up  studies 
regarding  the  permanence  of  learning.  By  a  co-operative  attack 
on  these  problems  the  effectiveness  of  educational  testing  can  be 
vastly  improved. 
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Factors  in  Tax  Delinquency  in  the 
Shaker  Heights  School  District 

By  JOHN  H.  HERRICK 

IN  THE  fall  of  1935,  at  the  close  of  the  second  half  of  the 
then  current  tax  collection,  a  study  was  made  of  the  real- 
estate  tax  delinquency  in  the  Shaker  Heights  City  School 
District.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  investigation  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  factors  causing  delinquency  and  on  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  an  early  collection  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
accumulated  delinquent  total.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
report  the  results  of  this  investigation  in  so  far  as  they  reveal 
the  factors  causing  delinquency. 

Shaker  Heights  is  not  typical  of  most  of  the  school  districts 
in  the  state,  but  there  are  many  districts  in  metropolitan  areas 
with  similar  conditions  and  problems.  The  population  has 
grown  rapidly  during  the  past  fifteen  years  j  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  lots  are  vacant,  and  real-estate  companies  own 
approximately  half  of  these  vacant  parcels.  The  community  is 
well  above  average  in  per  capita  wealth,  and  it  is  almost  wholly 
residential  in  nature. 

It  was  found  that  30  per  cent  of  the  improved  parcels  and 
72  per  cent  of  the  vacant  parcels  were  delinquent.^  The  total 
amount  delinquent  was  found  to  be  $2,987,507.24,  of  which 
70  per  cent  was  due  on  vacant  lands  and  30  per  cent  on  im¬ 
proved  property.  Of  this  sum  $991,369.35  was  delinquent 
school  taxes,  and  the  remainder  was  special  assessments  and 
general  property  taxes  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

The  average  assessed  valuation  of  delinquent  improved  par¬ 
cels  w’as  $12,986}  of  improved  parcels  not  delinquent,  $i  1,368. 
These  averages  seem  to  indicate  that  the  properties  valued 
higher  were  more  responsible  for  tax  delinquency  than  lower 
valued  properties.  However,  a  study  of  the  percentages  of 
parcels  delinquent  at  different  levels  of  assessed  valuation  seems 
to  indicate  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  coefficient  of  correlation 
between  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  percentage  of  improved 
parcels  delinquent,  computed  by  the  Spearman  rank-difference 

*  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  taxes  not  paid  by  the  close  of  the  collection  when 
due  will  be  said  to  be  delinquent,  and  the  same  adjective  will  be  applied  to  the  owner  and 
the  property  involved. 
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method,  was  —.37.  Since  these  parcels  w’ere  classified  into 
only  six  valuation  groupings,  this  figure  is  not  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  only  justifiable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
study  did  not  reveal  with  certainty  any  relationship  between 
assessed  valuation  and  tax  delinquency  on  improved  parcels. 

Data  for  the  vacant  parcels  suggest  even  more  definitely  the 
lack  of  any  such  relationship.  The  average  assessed  valuation 
for  delinquent  vacant  parcels  was  $2,293;  vacant  par¬ 

cels,  $2,304.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  assessed 
valuation  and  percentage  of  vacant  parcels  delinquent  was  -  .18. 

Among  the  owners  of  improved  parcels,  individuals  were 
slightly  more  often  delinquent  than  corporate  owners.*  The 


TABLE  I 

Percentages  of  Delinquency  on  Improved  Property 
Classified  According  to  Ownership 


Number  of 

1  Percentage 

Owner 

of  Parcels 

of  Parcels 

Owned 

Delinquent 

(i) 

1  (2) 

1  (D 

Real-estate  companies . 

in 

56 

Banks,  insurance  companies,  etc.  .  . 

n6 

n 

Other  corporations . 

8t 

All  corporations . 

!  to 

Individual  owners . 

4,282 

^0 

All  owners  . 

4,6t4 

30 

difference,  however,  was  slight  and  probably  insignificant. 
Real-estate  companies  were  delinquent  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  individual  owners,  w’hile  other  types  of  corporations  were 
delinquent  to  a  lesser  extent  than  either.  These  comparisons  are 
revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  1. 

Among  the  owners  of  vacant  parcels,  the  situation  was  some¬ 
what  different.  Real-estate  companies  again  had  the  highest  t 
percentage  of  delinquency,  and  the  miscellaneous  corporations  I 
again  had  a  lower  percentage  than  the  individual  owners.  The  f 

banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  financial  concerns,  on  f 

the  other  hand,  ranked  next  to  the  top  in  this  classification,  and  | 
they  ranked  lowest  among  the  owners  of  Improved  parcels.  It  i 
seems  that  these  companies  were  more  concerned  about  the  taxes 
on  their  improved  parcels  than  they  were  about  taxes  on  vacant 
land.  Data  for  these  comparisons  are  given  in  Table  II. 

*  The  term  “corporate  owners”  is  used  to  mean  any  company,  association,  or  similar 
group  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  legally  incorporated. 
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It  was  found  that  2,707  improved  parcels  were  occupied  by 
the  owners  listed  on  the  tax  books.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
these  parcels  were  delinquent,  in  comparison  w'ith  37  per  cent 
for  improved  parcels  not  occupied  by  the  owners.  During  the 
two  collection  periods  in  1935,  some  payment,  either  in  full  or 
in  part,  was  made  on  the  taxes  on  2,525,  93  per  cent,  of  these 
2,707  parcels.  This  is  only  slightly  better,  .4  per  cent,  than  the 
record  for  improved  parcels  not  occupied  by  the  owner.  These 
data  indicate  that  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the 
resident  and  non-resident  owners  of  improved  property  made 
some  payment  during  the  year,  and  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  resident  owners  paid  the  full  amount  of  taxes  due. 

There  were  1,234  resident  owners  with  children  in  the 


TABLE  II 

Percentages  of  Delinquency  on  Vacant  Land 
Classified  According  to  Ownership 


Owner  i 

Number  of 
Parcels 
Owned 

Number 

Delinquent 

Percentage 
of  Parcels 
Delinquent 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

1  (4) 

Van  Sweringen  companies . 

2,026  1 

1,978 

98 

Other  real-estate  companies . 

425 

355 

84 

All  real-estate  companies . 

2,451 

2,333 

95 

Banks,  insurance  companies,  etc. . 

396  , 

328 

83 

Other  corporations . 

177  1 

71  1 

40 

All  corporations . 

1  3.024 

2,732 

90 

Individual  owners . 

2,184 

t,035  1 

47 

All  owners .  . 

5,208  1 

:  1 

3.767 

72 

Shaker  Heights  public  schools:  31  per  cent  of  these  parcels 
were  delinquent  in  comparison  with  2i  per  cent  for  other 
resident  owmers.  During  the  year  some  payment,  either  in  full 
or  in  part,  w'as  made  on  92  per  cent  of  these  1,234  parcels,  in 
comparison  w'ith  95  per  cent  for  parcels  occupied  by  resident 
owners  with  no  children  in  the  Shaker  Heights  public  schools. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  public-school  patrons  living  in  their 
own  homes  had  a  poorer  record  of  tax-paying  than  other  resi¬ 
dent  owners  of  improved  property, 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
are  not  coincidental  with  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Shaker  Heights,  three  different  tax  rates  prevail  within  the 
school  district.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
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these  different  rates  on  tax  delinquency.  The  Cleveland 
Heights  portion  of  the  district  was  found  to  be  too  small  to 
reveal  significant  data.  The  Cleveland  portion,  which  includes 
approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  has  for  the  past  five  years  had  a  tax  rate  ranging  approx¬ 
imately  from  7  to  1 1  mills  higher  than  that  in  the  Shaker 
Heights  city  area.  These  rates  seem  to  bear  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  percentage  of  parcels  delinquent.  In  the  Shaker 
Heights  city  area,  with  the  lower  tax  rate,  30  per  cent  of  the 
improved  parcels  were  delinquent,  and  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  Cleveland  area,  with  the  higher  tax  rate,  was  3  5  per 
cent.  This  comparison  is  not  so  easily  made  for  vacant  lands, 
because  most  of  the  Van  Sweringen  property,  which  is  practically 
all  vacant  and  delinquent  {see  Table  II),  is  in  the  Shaker 
Heights  city  portion  of  the  district.  Including  the  Van  Swer¬ 
ingen  lands,  73  per  cent  of  the  vacant  parcels  in  the  Shaker 
Heights  area  were  delinquent;  omitting  them  the  figure  was 
56  per  cent.  In  the  Cleveland  area,  70  per  cent  of  the  vacant 
parcels  were  delinquent. 

In  summarizing  the  factors  causing  delinquency,  it  seems, 
first  of  all,  that  there  was  no  clear  indication  of  any  relationship 
between  assessed  valuation  and  percentage  of  parcels  delin¬ 
quent.  Real-estate  companies  were  clearly  the  most  delinquent 
owners.  All  other  corporate  owners  had  a  better  record  than 
individual  owners,  except  that  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  financial  concerns  had  a  much  poorer  record  on  vacant 
lands.  Resident  and  non-resident  owners  of  improved  parcels 
seemed  to  have  made  an  equal  effort  to  pay  their  taxes,  but  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  resident  owners  had  paid  in  full.  Resi¬ 
dent  owners  with  children  in  the  Shaker  Heights  public  schools 
had  a  somewhat  greater  percentage  of  delinquency  than  other 
owners  of  improved  property.  The  percentage  of  delinquency 
was  higher  in  the  portion  of  the  school  district  having  the 
higher  tax  rate. 
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Evaluating  Motion  Pictures 

By  F.  P.  FRUTCHEY  and  EDGAR  DALE 

Evaluating  motion  pictures  is  a  common  experience  of 
persons  who  attend  the  movies.  One  may  often  hear 
statements  such  as  these:  “It  was  great”;  “it  was  ter¬ 
rible”;  “the  acting  was  wonderful”;  “the  costumes  were  beau¬ 
tiful”;  “too  much  slapstick.”  Advertisements  of  producers  and 
theater  managers  also  contain  judgments  of  motion  pictures — 
“colossal,”  “stupendous,”  “entrancing.”  The  preview  of  a 
coming  movie  represents  another  kind  of  motion-picture  review: 

“If  you’ve  ever  gone  to  college,  if  you’ve  never  gone  to  college, 
you’ll  laugh  and  sigh  at  the  greatest  humor  story  of  college  life  you  ever 
heard  or  saw.  A  co-ed  taught  him  what  no  professor  could  about  life 
and  love.” 

“Laden  with  love,  laughter,  and  melody.  The  sensation  show. 
You’ll  laugh  till  your  jaws  ache.” 

The  detection  of  wide  differences  in  the  quality  of  motion- 
picture  reviews  appearing  in  newspapers  and  magazines  is  not 
difficult.  “Blurb”  or  box-office  reviews  obviously  are  intended 
to  Influence  people  to  see  the  movie.  An  example  of  this  kind 
of  review  is  as  follows: 

An  entertainment  so  absorbing  that  it  literally  casts  a  spell  over 
every  audience.  You’ll  laugh — you’ll  cry.  The  heroine  rises  to  stellar 
heights  and  proves  her  amazing  versatility  in  a  role  that  fits  her  like  a 
glove. 

Other  reviews  are  more  modest.  They  give  one  a  less  boisterous 
evaluation  of  the  movie.  They  try  to  evaluate  the  movie  on  a 
few  appropriate  characteristics.  For  example,  consider  this 
review: 

The  atmosphere  is  well  sustained  in  the  fine  settings;  the  acting  is 
quietly  effective.  In  following  the  novel,  the  play  has  possibly  adopted  too 
much  the  leisurely  motion  of  a  book  of  many  chapters,  and  the  story 
seems  too  long  in  coming  to  a  close.  It  will,  however,  linger  in  the 
memory  when  many  pictures  are  forgotten. 

In  this  review  some  characteristics  of  a  motion  picture  were 
chosen,  and  the  picture  was  evaluated  in  light  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics.  Although  the  second  review  is  better  than  the  first, 
there  is  a  place  for  better  evaluations  which  will  give  a  more 
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intelligent  appreciation  of  motion  pictures  and  will  help  per¬ 
sons  choose  them  more  wisely. 

Several  sources  are  available  for  collecting  a  list  of  charac¬ 
teristics  by  which  motion  pictures  may  be  judged.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  motion-picture  reviews  and  critiques  of 
art,  literature,  and  motion  pictures  were  examined.  Individuals 
interested  in  studying  motion  pictures  were  consulted.  A  list  of 
191  characteristics  was  collected.  Some  were  general  charac¬ 
teristics,  as  “the  quality  of  the  acting,”  “the  extent  to  which 
the  movie  is  wholesome  for  high-school  students,”  and  “the 
extent  to  which  the  movie  is  enjoyable” j  and  others  were  more 
specific,  as  “the  extent  to  which  the  actors  and  actresses  do  the 
things  which  persons  would  do  in  real  life”  and  “the  effective¬ 
ness  with  w'hich  double  exposures  are  used  in  showing  what  a 
character  is  thinking.”  These  characteristics  were  grouped  in 
eleven  general  areas — acting,  costuming,  dialogue,  direction, 
lighting,  photography,  settings,  social  purpose,  sound,  story 
and  plot  construction,  and  total  effect. 

This  list  of  characteristics  served  as  a  reservoir  from  which 
to  draw  in  building  a  device  which  may  be  used  in  evaluating 
motion  pictures.  Characteristics  chosen  from  each  of  the  eleven 
areas  were  arranged  so  that  opportunity  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  a  particular  motion  picture  met  appropriate  character¬ 
istics  w'as  afforded. 

Since  one  objective  of  a  course  in  motion-picture  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  the  application  of  standards  to  particular  motion  pictures, 
this  series  of  evaluations  may  be  suggestive  to  students.  The 
items  in  this  list  were  arranged  so  that  the  student  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  an  eleven-point  scale  in  judging  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which,  in  his  estimation,  a  movie  met  each  appropriate 
characteristic. 

A  part  of  this  device  is  shown  here.  The  student  was 
directed  as  follows: 

Answer  each  question  as  carefully  as  you  can.  For  example,  the 
first  question  is,  “To  what  extent  is  this  picture  enjoyable?”  Of  all  the 
pictures  you  have  seen  if  this  picture  is  among  the  least  enjoyable  put  a 
check  mark  in  Column  o.  If  the  picture  is  among  those  which  are  al¬ 
most  the  least  enjoyable  pictures  you  have  ever  seen  put  a  check  mark 
in  Column  l ;  if  it  is  not  quite  that  unenjoyable  put  a  check  mark  in 
Column  2,  and  so  on.  If  the  picture  is  among  the  most  enjoyable  pic¬ 
tures  you  have  ever  seen,  put  a  check  mark  in  Column  10.  If  the 
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picture  is  among  those  which  are  almost  the  most  enjoyable  you  have 
ever  seen,  put  a  check  mark  in  Column  9 ;  if  it  is  not  quite  that  enjoy¬ 
able,  put  a  check  mark  in  Column  8,  and  so  on.  Answer  each  question 
in  this  way. 


Of  All  the  Pictures  I  Have  Seen 
This  One  Is  Among  the: 

Lowest  Average  Highest 

in  this  in  this  in  this 

respect  respect  respect 

>1 _ i i 


Questions 

0 

1 

2  1 

|3| 

4 1 

1  ^  1 

L^l 

lH 

9 1 

10 

I.  To  what  extent  it  this  picture  enjoyable?  .  . 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

2.  To  what  extent  does  this  picture  show  truth¬ 
fully  an  example  of  an  important  problem 
which  many  people  are  facing? . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3.  To  what  extent  do  the  costumes  and  make-up 
of  the  actors  in  this  picture  make  the  actors 
appear  to  be  people  in  real  life? . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.  To  what  extent  does  this  picture  avoid  show¬ 
ing  violence  as  a  satisfactory  way  of  settling 
disputes? . 

n 

n 

There  are  two  difficulties  involved  in  using  this  device. 
The  standards  are  not  clearly  defined.  Examples  of  scenes 
chosen  from  motion  pictures  which  might  have  made  the  stand¬ 
ards  clearer  would  also  have  made  the  list  longer.  The  extreme 
ends  of  the  scale  are  commonly  well  defined.  All  appraisers 
will  agree  that  the  quality  of  the  photography  in  “Thunder 
over  Mexico”  is  exceptionally  good.  The  judgments  of  “very 
good”  or  “very  poor”  are  clear  to  most  people,  but  the  concepts 
representing  the  various  degrees  of  quality  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  are  not  clear  and  will  result  in  disagreements  of  evalu¬ 
ating. 

Appropriate  standards  for  evaluating  a  particular  motion 
picture  must  be  selected  in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the  picture. 
If  a  motion  picture  is  presented  as  a  fantasy,  standards  by  which 
to  judge  it  are  not  the  same  as  those  by  which  a  motion  picture 
presenting  changes  in  a  civilization  or  the  changes  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  influence  on  the  lives  of  others  should  be 
appraised. 
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intelligent  appreciation  of  motion  pictures  and  will  help  per¬ 
sons  choose  them  more  wisely. 

Several  sources  are  available  for  collecting  a  list  of  charac¬ 
teristics  by  which  motion  pictures  may  be  judged.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  motion-picture  review's  and  critiques  of 
art,  literature,  and  motion  pictures  were  examined.  Individuals 
Interested  in  studying  motion  pictures  were  consulted.  A  list  of 
191  characteristics  was  collected.  Some  were  general  charac¬ 
teristics,  as  “the  quality  of  the  acting,”  “the  extent  to  which 
the  movie  is  wholesome  for  high-school  students,”  and  “the 
extent  to  which  the  movie  is  enjoyable” j  and  others  were  more 
specific,  as  “the  extent  to  which  the  actors  and  actresses  do  the 
things  which  persons  would  do  in  real  life”  and  “the  effective¬ 
ness  with  which  double  exposures  are  used  in  show'ing  what  a 
character  is  thinking.”  These  characteristics  were  grouped  in 
eleven  general  areas — acting,  costuming,  dialogue,  direction, 
lighting,  photography,  settings,  social  purpose,  sound,  story 
and  plot  construction,  and  total  effect. 

This  list  of  characteristics  served  as  a  reservoir  from  which 
to  draw  in  building  a  device  which  may  be  used  in  evaluating 
motion  pictures.  Characteristics  chosen  from  each  of  the  eleven 
areas  were  arranged  so  that  opportunity  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  a  particular  motion  picture  met  appropriate  character¬ 
istics  was  afforded. 

Since  one  objective  of  a  course  in  motion-picture  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  the  application  of  standards  to  particular  motion  pictures, 
this  series  of  evaluations  may  be  suggestive  to  students.  The 
items  in  this  list  were  arranged  so  that  the  student  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  an  eleven-point  scale  in  judging  the  de¬ 
gree  to  w'hich,  in  his  estimation,  a  movie  met  each  appropriate 
characteristic. 

A  part  of  this  device  is  shown  here.  The  student  was 
directed  as  follows: 

Answer  each  question  as  carefully  as  you  can.  For  example,  the 
first  question  is,  “To  what  extent  is  this  picture  enjoyable?”  Of  all  the 
pictures  you  have  seen  if  this  picture  is  among  the  least  enjoyable  put  a 
check  mark  in  Column  o.  If  the  picture  is  among  those  which  are  al¬ 
most  the  least  enjoyable  pictures  you  have  ever  seen  put  a  check  mark 
in  Column  i ;  if  it  is  not  quite  that  unenjoyable  put  a  check  mark  in 
Column  2,  and  so  on.  If  the  picture  is  among  the  most  enjoyable  pic¬ 
tures  you  have  ever  seen,  put  a  check  mark  in  Column  lO.  If  the 
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picture  is  among  those  which  are  almost  the  most  enjoyable  you  have 
ever  seen,  put  a  check  mark  in  Column  9;  if  it  is  not  quite  that  enjoy¬ 
able,  put  a  check  mark  in  Column  8,  and  so  on.  Answer  each  question 
in  this  way. 


Of  All  thk  Pictures  I  Have  Seen 
This  One  Is  Among  the: 


Lowest  Average  Highest 

in  this  in  this  in  this 

respect  respect  respect 

i  i  i 


I.  To  what  extent  is  this  picture  enjoyable?  .  . 


2.  To  what  extent  does  this  picture  show  truth¬ 
fully  an  example  of  an  important  problem 
which  many  people  are  facing? . 


3.  To  what  extent  do  the  costumes  and  make-up 
of  the  actors  in  this  picture  make  the  actors 
appear  to  be  people  in  real  life? . 


4.  To  what  extent  does  this  picture  avoid  show¬ 
ing  violence  as  a  satisfactory  way  of  settling 
disputes? . 


There  are  two  dimculties  involved  m  using  this  device. 
The  standards  are  not  clearly  defined.  Examples  of  scenes 
chosen  from  motion  pictures  which  might  have  made  the  stand¬ 
ards  clearer  would  also  have  made  the  list  longer.  The  extreme 
ends  of  the  scale  are  commonly  well  defined.  All  appraisers 
will  agree  that  the  quality  of  the  photography  in  “Thunder 
over  Mexico”  is  exceptionally  good.  The  judgments  of  “very 
good”  or  “very  poor”  are  clear  to  most  people,  but  the  concepts 
representing  the  various  degrees  of  quality  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  are  not  clear  and  will  result  in  disagreements  of  evalu¬ 
ating. 

Appropriate  standards  for  evaluating  a  particular  motion 
picture  must  be  selected  in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the  picture. 
If  a  motion  picture  is  presented  as  a  fantasy,  standards  by  which 
to  judge  it  are  not  the  same  as  those  by  which  a  motion  picture 
presenting  changes  in  a  civilization  or  the  changes  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  influence  on  the  lives  of  others  should  be 
appraised. 
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A  Master  List  of  Types  of  Pupil 
Activities 

By  PAUL  B.  DIEDERICH 

The  conventional  picture  of  secondary-school  classes  is 
that  of  pupils  sitting  in  long  rows  listening  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  recitations  of  their  classmates,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  answering  questions.  A  few  other  activities  might  be 
mentioned,  but  the  prevailing  impression  is  limited  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  range  of  activities.  A  more  complete  and 
accurate  picture  of  pupil  activity  in  the  classrooms  of  modern 
secondary  schools  would  be  valuable  to  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  textbook  writers.  It  would  bring  to  their  attention  other 
avenues  of  learning  than  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  it  would  facilitate  the  scientific  study  of  desirable  changes 
in  pupil  behavior. 

The  present  inventory  of  pupil  activities'  was  begun  by 
studying  the  activities  suggested  in  recent  textbooks,  work 
books,  tests,  and  teaching  manuals  in  each  of  the  traditional 
subjects  of  secondary  schools.  It  was  supplemented  by  other 
activities  observed  by  the  writer  and  by  students  in  graduate 
courses  in  education  over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  was  checked 
by  one  month  of  continuous  observation  in  the  classes  of  one 
progressive  secondary  school.  Whenever  an  activity  appeared 
that  was  not  included,  even  by  type,  in  the  original  list,  it  was 
immediately  added  to  the  list.  No  attempt  was  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  frequency  of  the  activities  in  the  final  list. 
That  would  have  involved  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  represen¬ 
tative  sampling  of  secondary-school  classes.  The  writer  was 
more  interested  in  discovering  the  range  of  possible  activities  in 
the  somewhat  limiting  environment  of  secondary-school  class¬ 
rooms.  For  this  reason  the  wider  range  of  activities  possible  in 
shops  of  various  kinds,  on  the  playground,  and  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  local  community  was  excluded.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  present  list  is  still  sadly  incomplete,  but  it  may 
serve  to  reveal  the  richness  and  variety  of  types  of  activity 
which  now  occur  in  secondary-school  classes. 

*  Suggested  and  begun  by  Howard  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education.  Roy  A.  Price,  of  the  School  of  Citizenship  at  Syracuse  University,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  more  extensive  investigation  of  this  sort. 
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A.  Visual  Activities 

1 .  Read 

a.  for  pleasure 
l>.  to  understand 

c.  to  remember 

d.  for  information,  “skimming” 

e.  to  analyze  techniques 

f.  to  evaluate  critically 

g.  aloud 

A.  a  foreign  language 

2.  Look  at  pictures 

a.  for  pleasure  and  general 
impression 

A.  to  evaluate  critically 

c.  to  analyze  technically 

d.  for  information  or  under¬ 
standing 

e.  for  emotional  reaction 

3.  Observe  substances  and  phe¬ 
nomena  scientifically 

4.  Observe  experiments,  demon¬ 
strations,  exhibits 

5.  Observe  other  people  at  work 
or  play 

6.  Observe  places  visited  on  trips 

7.  Observe  scenes,  models,  sub¬ 
jects,  etc.,  in  sketching 

8.  Observe  geometric  figures  ana¬ 
lytically 

9.  Interpret  charts,  diagrams, 
graphs,  etc. 

10.  Interpret  tables  and  statistical 
reports 

1 1.  Interpret  maps  and  plans 

1 2.  Interpret  names  on  flash  cards 

13.  Consult  bibliography,  index, 
or  catalogue 

B.  Oral  Activities 

1.  State  a  fact  or  principle 

2.  Relate  an  event 

3.  Tell  a  story 

4.  Ask  a  question 

5.  Answer  a  question 

6.  Explain  a  situation  or  process 

7.  Offer  a  suggestion 

8.  Make  a  request 

9.  Make  a  comment,  remark, 
general  observation 

10.  Express  an  opinion 

1 1 .  Relinquish  an  opinion 


12.  Criticize  (adversely) 

13.  Praise  or  approve 

14.  Make  a  joke 

1 5.  Laugh 

16.  Make  an  announcement 

1 7.  Lecture 

1 8.  Talk  informally  before  a  group 

19.  Give  a  special  report 

20.  Argue,  defend  a  point  of  view 

21.  Command,  exhort,  persuade 

22.  Rebuke,  correct,  stop  another 

23.  Express  strong  emotion 

24.  Cry,  weep 

25.  Take  part  in  interview 

26.  Take  part  in  committee  work 

27.  Take  part  in  assembly  program 

28.  Organize  a  club 

29.  Conduct  a  meeting 

30.  Conduct  a  recitation 

31.  Conduct  a  class  discussion 

32.  Engage  in  a  debate  or  panel 
discussion 

33.  Engage  in  a  “spell-down” 

34.  Take  part  in  dramatization 

35.  Engage  in  recitation 

36.  Sing 

3  7.  Cheer,  violently  express  ap¬ 
proval 

38.  Tease,  jeer,  express  violent 
disapproval 

39.  Interrupt 

40.  Make  a  disturbing  noise 

41.  Whisper 

a.  to  assist  another  pupil 

b.  to  ask  help 

c.  to  confer  on  work 

d.  to  criticize 

e.  to  gossip 

42.  Call  the  roll 

43.  Respond  to  roll  call 

C.  Listening  Activities 

1 .  Listen  to  formal  presentation 
of  material 

2.  Listen  to  informal  explanation 

3.  Listen  to  conversation  or  dis¬ 
cussion 

4.  Listen  to  announcement 

5.  Listen  to  stories,  gossip,  jokes 

6.  Listen  during  personal  inter¬ 
view 
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7.  Listen  to  reading 

a.  for  pleasure  and  general 
impression 

b.  for  information  and  under¬ 
standing 

c.  to  evaluate  critically 

d.  to  intensify  emotion 

8.  Listen  to  music 

a.  for  pleasure  and  general 
impression 

b.  to  evaluate  critically 

c.  to  analyze  technically 

d.  to  intensify  emotion 

9.  Listen  to  a  play 

10.  Listen  to  the  radio 

1 1 .  Listen  to  an  assembly  program 

D.  Writing  Activities 

1 .  VWite  a  story 

2.  Write  an  essay 

3.  Write  a  poem 

4.  Write  a  play 

5.  Write  a  scenario  or  pageant 

6.  Write  an  advertisement  or 
slogan 

7.  Write  a  review 

8.  Write  an  exercise  or  problem 

9.  Write  a  report 

10.  Write  on  the  blackboard 

1 1 .  Correct  a  badly  written  paper 

1 2.  Copy  material 

13.  Make  a  summary  or  precis 

14.  Make  an  outline 

15.  Make  a  list 

16.  Classify  items  in  a  list 

1 7.  Make  out  an  examination 

18.  Take  a  written  test 

a.  to  write  an  essay 

b.  to  answer  a  question  in  a 
word  or  sentence 

c.  to  complete  a  statement 

d.  to  correct  a  statement 

e.  to  mark  the  right  or  best 
answer 

/.  to  indicate  agreement  or 
disagreement 

g.  to  match  items  in  two  lists 

h.  to  indicate  a  preference 

i.  to  solve  a  problem 

19.  Take  notes 

a.  of  lectures,  demonstrations 


b.  of  discussions 

c.  of  trips 

d.  of  reading 

e.  of  experiments 

/.  of  group  procedure 

20.  Fill  out  a  questionnaire 

2 1 .  Make  out  absence  lists 

22.  Fill  out  school  forms 

E.  Dr  arcing  Activities 

1.  Draw  or  paint  a  picture  or 
cartoon 

2.  Draw  a  chart  or  diagram 

3.  Draw  a  graph 

3.  Draw  a  geometric  figure 

5.  Draw  a  map 

6.  Draw  a  plan 

7.  Draw  a  design  or  pattern 

8.  Draw  aimlessly,  at  random 

F.  Motor  Activities 

1.  Perform  an  experiment 

2.  Select  materials  for  study 

3.  Hold  an  exhibit 

4.  Print  a  book,  magazine,  or 
newspaper 

5.  Maintain  a  bulletin  board 

6.  Construct  a  model 

7.  Construct  properties  for  dram¬ 
atization 

8.  Construct  furniture  or  fixtures 

9.  Construct  toys 

10.  Repair  personal  or  school 
property 

1 1.  Measure  materials  or  distances 

1 2.  Make  a  survey 

1 3.  Take  a  trip  or  walk 

1 4.  Play  a  game 

I  5.  Play  a  musical  instrument 

16.  Dance 

1 7.  Care  for  pets  or  laboratory 
animals 

18.  Make  a  garden 

19.  Make  pottery  or  sculpture 

20.  Cast  in  clay  or  metal 

21.  Prepare  food 

22.  Serve  a  meal 

23.  Clean  utensils,  laboratory 
equipment,  etc. 

24.  Make  clothing,  drapes,  etc. 

25.  Decorate  a  room 

26.  Arrange  furniture 
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27.  Return  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  their  places 

28.  Put  materials  and  equipment 
in  order 

29.  Pick  up  waste  paper 

30.  Throw  waste  paper  around 

31.  Assist  another  pupil  or  the 
teacher 

32.  Share  materials  or  equipment 
with  others 

33.  Offer  a  chair  to  visitor,  teach¬ 
er,  another  pupil 

34.  Offer  a  book,  paper,  pencil 

35.  Touch  another  pupil 

a.  to  attract  attention 

b.  to  hurt  or  annoy 

c.  to  help,  greet,  or  fondle 

36.  Change  posture  markedly 

a.  requested  by  teacher 

b.  to  facilitate  observation 

c.  to  escape  observation 

d.  to  rest 

37.  Volunteer  for  special  service 

38.  Bring  special  materials  to  class 

39.  Play  with  a  toy 

40.  Play  with  a  pet 

41.  Chew  gum 

42.  Tip  over  chair 

43.  Throw  an  object 

44.  Take  another’s  property 

a.  borrowing 

b.  in  fun,  to  be  returned  later 

c.  stealing 

45.  Cheat  in  an  examination 

46.  Cheat  in  a  game 

47.  Enter  or  leave  the  room 
G.  Mental  Activities 

1.  Fantasy  or  day-dream 

2.  Imagine  (creatively) 

3.  Memorize 

4.  Appreciate 

5.  Criticize  or  evaluate 

6.  Question  an  accepted  idea  or 
process 

7.  Detect  a  problem 

8.  Define  a  problem 
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9.  Decide  whether  to  attempt  a 
solution 

10.  Explore  possible  solutions 

1 1 .  Analyze  factors  involved  in  a 
problem 

1 2.  Recall 

1 3.  Compare 

14.  See  relationships  and  organize 
them 

15.  Recognize  what  new  data  are 
needed 

1 6.  Synthesize  or  generalize 

1 7.  Apply  a  principle  or  generali¬ 
zation 

1 8.  Make  an  hypothesis 

1 9.  Verify  an  hypothesis  by  ex¬ 
periment 

20.  Plan,  foresee,  predict 

2 1 .  Weigh  probable  consequences 
of  a  decision 

22.  Make  a  decision 

23.  Apply  a  scale  or  measure  to 
factors  in  a  problem 

//.  Emotional  Activities^ 

1 .  Desire,  want 

2.  Interest 

3.  Boredom,  indifference 

4.  Excitement,  suspense 

5.  Delight,  approbation 

6.  Love,  friendship,  sympathy, 
consideration 

7.  Hatred,  aversion 

8.  Anger,  indignation 

9.  Cruelty,  desire  to  hurt,  ef¬ 
frontery,  impudence 

10.  Pride,  snobbishness,  vanity 

1 1.  Self-consciousness,  humiliation 

12.  Courage,  resolution,confidence 

1 3.  Fear,  giving  up 

1 4.  Satisfaction,  complacency 

1 5.  Annoyance,  disgust 

16.  Sorrow,  shame,  remorse,  regret 

17.  Fun,  mischief 

18.  Mirth,  joy 

19.  Aesthetic  intoxication 

20.  Judicial  calm 


*  The  final  section  was  developed  only  as  a  short-hand  method  of  indicating  the 
apparent  feeling-tone  accompanying  other  observed  activities.  It  is  far  from  complete. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Digests 

As  ONE  scans  the  enormous  amount  of  material  in  education 
that  appears  in  printed  or  mimeographed  form  from 
X  ^  month  to  month,  one  feels  sympathy  for  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  in  their  attempt  to  master  essential  educa¬ 
tional  facts  and  theories.  This  sympathy  is  born  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  one  authoritative  place  to  which  the  student  can  go 
for  a  digested  and  summarized  statement  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  large  number  of  educational  questions. 

On  the  question  of  the  best  size  of  classes  for  instructional 
purposes,  for  instance,  the  student  can  be  referred  to  theoretical 
statements  and  to  summaries  ordinarily  presented  by  people 
who  hold  one  side  or  another  in  the  argument.  This  is  made 
more  difficult  because  some  research  studies  seem  to  point  in 
one  way  and  other  studies  indicate  the  opposite  conclusion. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  point  at  which  the  exact  status 
of  transfer  of  training  is  presented.  There  are,  of  course,  sum¬ 
maries  here  and  there,  but  they  are  not  treated  in  one  convenient 
place.  One  author  may  summarize  the  material  on  one  question 
and  another  author  the  materials  on  a  second  question,  but 
ordinarily  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  either  ac¬ 
cepts  the  position  that  one  author  takes  or  is  compelled  to  wade 
through  a  number  of  studies  which,  in  his  immaturity,  he  is 
not  easily  able  to  grasp. 

In  some  of  the  other  professional  fields  a  student  can  find 
summarized  statements  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  upon 
a  particular  problem  and  the  status  of  the  solution  with  its 
qualifying  exceptions.  The  time  has  clearly  arrived  when  an 
encyclopedia  of  educational  research  should  be  undertaken.  In 
such  a  work  of  scholarship  the  thousand  or  more  important 
problems  of  educational  administration,  instruction,  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  should  be  collected  and  organized.  Then, 
the  research  work  that  has  been  done  on  each  of  these  topics 
should  be  collected  and  evaluated  by  the  best  impartial  author¬ 
ities  in  the  various  fields.  A  report  should  be  written  showing 
what  has  been  rigorously  established,  what  is  a  matter  of  partial 
validity,  and  what  is  merely  a  matter  of  theory. 
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With  such  a  document  at  hand  for  use,  the  lists  of  references 
which  are  so  commonly  appended  to  chapters  in  educational 
textbooks  could  be  radically  reduced  in  number  because  the  stu¬ 
dent  could  find  the  information  upon  the  subject  in  one  place. 
Ease  of  learning  would  be  gained  because  of  the  elimination  of 
hundreds  of  pages  of  references  which  are  scanned  in  order  to 
secure  a  few  paragraphs  of  pertinent  information.  Incidentally, 
such  a  reference  book  would  relieve  educational  courses  of  the 
criticisms  so  widely  heard  about  duplication  of  materials  and 
thinness  of  content  in  required  readings. 

To  paraphrase  the  trite  remark  attributed  to  Vice-President 
Marshall  that  “what  the  United  States  needs  is  a  good  five-cent 
cigar,”  we  believe  that  what  education  needs  is  a  first-class 
encyclopedia  of  research.  The  need  is  so  apparent  that  we  may 
expect  it  to  be  satisfied.  W  W  C 

f  *  i 


Digests  of  Research  in  Reading  and  Language 

The  fourth  annual  research  bulletin  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Research  in  Elementary  School  English  is  entitled 
Research  Problems  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Under  the  editorship  of  D.  D.  Durrell,  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston  University,  it  reviews  the  present  status  of  research 
in  reading  with  special  reference  to  “Reading  Readiness,”  “Pri¬ 
mary  Reading  Problems,”  “Middle-Grade  Reading  Problems.” 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  1 1 2  items.  Critical  reviews  by  Paul 
McKee,  William  S.  Gray,  and  Arthur  I.  Gates  are  included. 
The  price  is  50  cents. 

Also  published  this  year  is  the  first  Committee  Report  en¬ 
titled  Bibliography  of  Unpublished  Studies  in  Elementary 
School  English^  ig2^-ig^4.  This  is  a  summarization  and  crit¬ 
ical  evaluation  of  recent  important  studies  in  elementary-school 
language  not  otherwise  available.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

Copies  of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  Box  67,  North  End  Station,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 
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Booh  to  Read 

Baker,  Harry  J.,  and  Traphagen,  V'irginia.  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Behavior-Problem  Children.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1935* 
x'v+393  PP-  _ 

Clinical  psychologists  and  others  working  with  problem  children  in  what¬ 
ever  special  connection  will  welcome  this  volume.  Numerous  techniques  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  which  purport  to  measure 
factors  in  the  personality  less  tangible  than  intelligence  and  educational 
achievement,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  has  the  practical  significance  of  such 
instruments  been  demonstrated.  Now,  however,  a  technique  is  presented 
which  is  intensely  practical.  Taking  as  their  point  of  departure  that  class  of 
children  known  as  “behavior  problems,”  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are 
mentally  handicapped  or  gifted  and  those  with  sensory  or  motor  defects,  the 
authors  have  evolved  a  definite  plan  for  determining  the  specific  factors 
underlying  individual  behavior  difficulties.  The  Detroit  Scale  for  the  Diag¬ 
nosis  of  Behavior  Problems  is  the  result. 

The  Scale  consists  of  five  categories  including  66  items  ascertained  as 
significant  in  the  diagnosis  of  maladjustments  in  behavior.  In  connection  with 
each  item  special  questions  are  to  be  asked  of  both  children  and  parents.  A 
definite  scoring  system  is  provided.  The  authors  give  in  their  book  not  only 
a  thorough  description  of  the  formal  aspects  of  the  Scale  (Part  II)  but  devote 
five  chapters  (Part  III)  to  interpretation  and  psychological  implications  of  the 
items  used  in  the  scale.  One  who  employs  the  instrument  in  a  practical  situa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  not  faced  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  results  the  meaning 
of  which  is  open  to  question. 

As  to  validity  and  reliability  of  the  technique  the  authors  state  that  “from 
a  statistical  point  of  view  the  Detroit  Scale  .  .  .  meets  the  requirements  for 
reliability  and  validity,  both  as  a  total  scale  and  in  Its  individual  items.” 
Reliability  is  supported  by  correlations  for  split-halves  which  average  about 
.91  (corrected).  Validity  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  Scale  makes 
reliable  distinctions  between  behavior-problem  children  and  those  without 
adjustment  difficulties.  On  the  basis  of  an  item  analysis,  a  rank  order  of  items 
has  been  computed,  ranging  from  those  most  important  in  distinguishing 
between  problem  and  non-problem  children  to  those  of  little  or  no  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  three  items  are  found  to  be  of 
insignificant  value.  ^ 


Anderson,  John  E.  Haffy  Childhood.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1933.  xix-l-321  pp. 

It  was  William  James  who  said  that  the  training  of  a  child  should  begin 
one  hundred  years  before  his  birth.  Mr.  Anderson,  likewise,  mentions  the 
importance  of  being  well-born,  but  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  influence 
of  the  child’s  parents  in  teaching  him  to  adjust  to  his  environment. 
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The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  psychological  equipment  and  simple 
behavior  of  the  infant.  One  follows  the  individual  through  the  dependence 
of  infancy  and  childhood  and  the  insecurity  of  adolescence  to  the  self-reliance 
of  adulthood.  As  the  child  grows  older  he  comes— or  should  come — to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  himself  until  as  an  adult  he  is  completely  independent. 
If  a  child  is  trained  wisely,  he  develops  this  sense  of  security  in  early  life. 
Many  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the  book  have  their  application  to  adult 
life  as  well  as  childhood;  for  parents,  as  well  as  children,  often  present  training 
problems. 

This  book  with  its  many  discussions  of  both  specific  and  general  child¬ 
training  problems  and  methods  of  treatment  will  serve  best  as  a  textbook  or  a 
reference  book.  There  are  also  some  chapters  on  handicapped,  gifted,  and 
mentally  deficient  children.  Mr.  Anderson  lacks  that  fluency  in  writing  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Angelo  Patri  and  some  of  the  more  popular  writers  on  child  training, 
and  will  naturally  appeal  to  a  smaller  circle  of  readers. 

Mildred  Ravenstine 

Foster,  Josephine  C.  Busy  Childhood.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1933.  xix-t-303  pp. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection,  Busy  Childhood  is  a  companion  volume  to  Stuart’s  Healthy  Child¬ 
hood  and  Anderson’s  Hafpy  Childhood,  Tlie  scope  of  this  book,  as  stated  in 
the  Preface,  is  “to  bring  to  parents  and  teachers  the  most  recent  material  which 
is  available  in  the  line  of  children’s  play  activities,  particularly  that  compiled 
in  thirteen  volumes  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  White  House 
Conference.” 

Miss  Foster  places  particular  emphasis  on  the  role  of  play  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  child.  Chapters  deal  specifically  with  various  types  of  play, 
vigorous  play,  play  of  the  infant,  intellectual  types  of  play,  stories,  music  for 
children,  and  social  types  of  play.  A  selected  bibliography  is  appended. 

Paul  Woodring 

Hazlitt,  Victoria.  The  Psychology  of  Infancy.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  1933.  ix-t-149  pp. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  book  with  the  “general  background”  interest 
clearly  predominating  over  the  “immediately  practical.”  The  chapters  on 
thinking,  on  instinct  and  emotion,  and  on  conduct  and  character  take  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  and  characteristically  British  line  to  be  significant  for  Amer¬ 
ican  readers.  H.  B.  English 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  and  Bienstock,  Sylvia  F.  Develofment  of  Rhythm 
in  Young  Children.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
•935-  (Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  22) 

This  study  deals  with  children’s  ability  to  keep  time  with  various  musical 
accompaniments.  The  study  was  conducted  at  the  pre-school  level,  using  94 
cases;  the  data  were  compared  with  those  of  a  few  adults. 

While  this  is  only  a  preliminary  study,  the  techniques  and  apparatus  were 
carefully  designed  to  insure  a  high  degree  of  “temporal  accuracy.”  The  music 
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was  provided  by  a  mechanical  piano,  the  speed  of  which  was  carefully  checked 
and  adjusted.  A  hand-operated  movie  camera  recorded  the  child’s  perform¬ 
ances;  the  time  record  of  a  “Telecron”  clock,  constructed  so  that  the  hand 
made  one  complete  revolution  per  second;  and  a  light  flash  emitted  from 
perforations  in  the  music  roll  at  the  moment  of  each  accented  beat. 

The  results  of  this  study  showed:  a  large  increase  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  year  in  the  child’s  ability  to  accompany  music  accurately;  a  significant 
difference  between  the  child’s  and  the  adult’s  performance;  no  significant 
difference  between  the  child’s  ability  to  beat  time  with  the  hands  and  to 
walk  in  time;  some  correlation  between  singing  ability  and  accuracy  of  keeping 
time  to  the  accompaniment  of  music;  the  faster  tempos  give  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy;  the  meter  (2/4,  4/4,  3/4)  does  not  substantially  affect  the 
child’s  accuracy;  and  simplification  of  music  does  not  necessarily  improve  the 
performance. 

Practice  with  other  compositions  gave  little  or  no  transfer  of  training  for 
the  practice  group,  nor  did  a  comparison  of  initial  and  final  scores  on  a  specific 
composition  show  any  substantial  improvement  in  ability  to  keep  time  to  the 
music.  Comparison  of  two  test  series  shows  a  reliability  coefficient  of  about 
.60.  In  order  to  increase  the  reliability,  the  author  recommends  several  pre¬ 
practice  periods  and  the  extension  of  the  tests  to  500  beats.  In  several  parts 
of  the  experiment  a  larger  number  of  subjects  is  necessary  to  make  the  results 
significant.  Juanita  Lilliedale 

Jersild,  Arthur  Thomas;  Market,  F.  V.;  and  Jersii.d,  C.  L.  Children' i 
Dreams,  Wishes,  Daydreams,  Likes,  Dislikes,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant  Mem¬ 
ories.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1933.  xi-|- 
172  pp.  (  Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  12) 

The  authors  questioned  four  hundred  children  differing  in  age,  sex, 
intelligence,  and  socio-economic  status  with  regard  to  fears,  dreams,  wishes, 
day-dreams,  likes,  dislikes,  pleasant  and  unpleasant  memories.  .Ages  ranged 
from  five  to  twelve  years,  inclusive.  The  validity  of  the  individual  interviews 
was  based  necessarily  upon  subjective  criteria,  but  reliability  was  determined 
by  requestioning  24  children  on  three  occasions  over  varying  intervals  of 
time.  The  percentage  of  repetition  was  sufficiently  high  to  establish  con¬ 
sistency  of  response. 

The  study  as  a  whole  indicates  that  similarities  between  the  sexes  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  more  outstanding  than  differences.  Girls  are  more 
concerned  with  personal  relationships  whereas  boys  stress  objects  and  activities. 
Twenty-three  girls  wanted  to  be  boys  because  of  the  greater  freedom  and 
opportunity  this  would  permit.  While  the  authors  state  that  “children  at  any 
particular  age  do  not  reveal  any  unique  characteristics  which  set  them  apart 
from  children  at  another  age”  younger  children  tended  to  be  elementary  in 
their  wishes,  likes,  and  dislikes  and  to  direct  these  toward  particular  and  more 
or  less  isolated  episodes,  while  older  children  dealt  with  more  general  and 
inclusive  goals  and  concepts.  This  distinction  also  held  for  socio-economic 
status  and  intelligence;  that  is,  the  more  intelligent  and  socially  superior  child 
expressed  himself  in  more  comprehensive  terms. 

Socially  superior  children,  as  well  as  those  of  higher  mentality,  expressed 
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more  enjoyment  of  the  school  situation.  Children  of  low  socio-economic  level 
became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  school  as  age  increased.  Most  of  these 
children  expressed  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  education  inculcated  by  adults. 

Dreams  reported  by  children  cover  a  wide  range  of  events,  and  the  results 
as  a  whole  fail  to  support  any  particular  theory  of  dreams.  Daydreams  built 
around  definite  imagined  characters  occur  more  frequently  with  higher  intelli¬ 
gence.  Children’s  fears  center  about  the  occult  and  bizarre  and  reflect  unwise 
practices  of  adults  and  older  sibs.  Terrifying  moving  pictures,  radio  features, 
and  sensational  newspaper  stories  appear  to  be  the  chief  offenders  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  content  of  children’s  fears. 

The  results  provide  significant  data  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  devel¬ 
opmental  psychology  and  throw  light  upon  a  wide  variety  of  implicit  responses 
which  may  influence  adjustment.  The  authors  have  wisely  refrained  from 
overinterpreting  their  material,  and  make  no  mention  of  psychoanalytic 

Fred  Brown 

Alfred  Willson  Children's  Center 

Wagoner,  L.  C.  The  Develofment  of  Learning  in  Young  Children.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1933.  xiv-j-322  pp. 

The  nature  of  learning  is  briefly  set  forth  in  a  rather  conventional 
fashion.  Examples  are  drawn  from  the  learning  of  nursery-school  pupils,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  principles  are  prior  to,  not  inferred  from,  the  behavior  of  the 
children.  The  reviewer  believes  that  this  section  will  help  teachers  chiefly 
by  enabling  them  to  recognize  behavior  as  falling  under  certain  categories. 
He  is  skeptical  that  it  will  increase  their  control  over  the  learning  process. 

The  same  is  not  the  case  when  the  author  turns  to  specific  modes  of 
development.  This  section  is  introduced  by  a  chapter  on  maturation  which 
follows  Gesell’s  lead;  that  is,  learning  needs  maturation  before  it  can  be 
eflFective  but,  in  turn,  learning  activities  promote  maturation.  Proper  timing 
of  learning  problems  is  important.  Here  the  author  has  assembled  valuable 
experimental  data  showing  the  normal  course  of  development  in  a  number  of 
areas:  control  of  the  body,  responses  to  other  people,  mastery  of  the  emotions 
(a  somewhat  unfortunate  title  suggesting  repression),  laughter,  talking,  eating, 
and  so  on  for  fourteen,  short,  concrete  chapters.  The  style  is  straightforward 
and  clear  if  not  exciting.  Emphasis  is  upon  factual  studies  rather  than 
speculation.  Horace  B.  English 

Kanner,  Leo.  Child  Psychiatry.  Springfield,  Illinois:  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1935.  xviii-f 527  pp. 

The  writer  states  that  his  book  is  intended  primarily  for  physicians  and 
medical  students.  It  presents  the  typical  physical  appearance  of  the  standard 
medical  textbook:  heavy,  glossy  paper;  technical  vocabulary;  and  textbook 
organization.  The  lay  reader  will  find  a  medical  dictionary  indispensable.  In 
spite  of  the  repeated  insistence  on  avoidance  of  technical  terms,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  knowledge  of  the  psychobiological  viewpoint  and  terminology 
of  Adolf  Meyer  is  fundamental  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  content. 
But  barring  these  difficulties,  the  reader  will  find  the  style  of  writing  easy 
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to  follow,  for  the  outline  of  the  material  is  clear,  the  chapters  brief  and  well 
thought  out,  the  general  principles  clearly  iUustrated  with  well-chosen  case 
material  selected  from  actual  clinical  experience. 

The  psychobiologist  and  the  psychopathologist  advocate  a  melioristic  atti¬ 
tude,  according  to  our  author.  He  views  no  condition  as  “so  hopeless  but  that 
a  worth-while  attempt  could  be  made  for  its  amelioration.”  There  is  an 
encouraging  genetic  outlook. 

Parents  and  teachers  will  find  this  book  useful  chiefly  as  a  book  of 
reference.  It  is  rightly  described  by  its  preface  as  “the  first  textbook  in  child 
psychiatry  in  the  English  language.”  In  this  capacity  it  has  well  performed 
its  task  of  collecting  information  from  widely  scattered  sources,  from  various 
languages,  and  from  the  findings  as  yet  unpublished  by  many  clinics  operating 
at  the  present  time. 

The  psychologist  will  find  this  book  of  considerable  value  as  a  source 
book.  He  may  feel  a  certain  disappointment  in  discovering  its  contents  are 
so  conventional  in  character,  and  in  missing  from  its  pages  the  contributions 
of  the  large  literature  of  clinical  psychology.  For  all  its  many  good  points, 
the  book  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  so  much  work  and 
so  sincere  a  purpose  should  have  closed  the  venture  with  a  statement  of  the 
state  of  our  present  knowledge  of  behavior  problems,  rather  than  contributing 
new  viewpoints  and  outlining  certain  possible  new  modes  of  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Emily  L.  Stogdill 

Symonds,  Percival  M.,  and  Jackson,  Claud  E.  Measurement  of  the  Per¬ 
sonality  Adjustments  of  High  School  Pufils.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1935.  xi-j-liopp. 

This  volume  is  a  report  of  the  study  made  by  Mr.  Symonds,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  formerly  a  principal  of  a 
high  school  in  Connecticut.  They  have  been  interested,  as  so  many  educators 
are,  in  determining  whether  or  not  their  students  are  personally  adjusted  to 
themselves  and  their  environment.  They  have  devised,  therefore,  an  adjust¬ 
ment  questionnaire  and  have  compared  it  with  other  methods  of  measuring 
the  personal  status  of  students. 

The  volume  now  being  reviewed  is  a  technical  rather  than  a  popular 
report.  It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  piece  of  writing  for  research  workers,  but 
its  approach  is  so  statistical  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  the 
ordinary  administrator  or  teacher. 

W.  H.  Cowley 

Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.  Adolescence.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1936.  vii-l-496  pp. 

Writing  from  a  definitely  sociological  point  of  view  the  author  makes 
his  strongest  presentation  in  his  treatment  of  the  problems  of  adolescent  ideals, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  the  final  problem  of  organizing  the  community  for 
adolescent  welfare.  In  earlier  chapters  titled  “Conflict  and  Misunderstanding 
between  Generations,”  and  in  the  two  chapters  “The  Parent  and  the  Ado¬ 
lescent”  the  author  makes  clear  that  many  of  our  problems  center  around  the 
adult  rather  than  the  adolescent.  His  criticism  of  the  home  and  his  evaluation 
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and  criticism  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  community — especially  the  school 
— are  timely  and  challenging. 

Mr.  Averill  states  in  his  Foreword  that  he  has  “paid  little  attention  to 
*  theories,  but  has  endeavored  rather  to  present  the  adolescent  individual  as  a 
living,  striving,  flesh-and-blood  person.”  To  this  end  he  introduces  case 
histories  which  both  raise  the  essential  questions  treated  and  also  further  one’s 
interest  in  the  text.  Because  of  his  lack  of  apparent  theoretical  organization, 
however,  the  reader  sometimes  feels  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  situations. 

Adult  readers  will  find  in  the  book  many  examples  of  problem  situations 
but  relatively  few  hints  as  to  specific  techniques  for  the  solution  of  such  prob¬ 
lems,  while  the  undergraduate  reader,  still  attempting  to  conquer  many  of  the 
problems  of  late  adolescence,  similarly  finds  a  minimum  of  hints  which  may 
further  his  own  adjustment.  Richard  Wilkinson 

Jordan,  Helen  M.;  Ziller,  M.  L.  ;  and  Brown,  J.  F.  Home  and  Family. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1935.  xix-l-426  pp. 

[  The  book  Home  and  Family  presents  in  a  comprehensive  yet  simple  form 

j  material  on  home  management  suitable  for  use  in  high  schools.  The  authors 
attempt  to  show  how  the  more  intangible  aspects  of  family  relationships  are 
1  involved  in  the  management  of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated,  both  with  pictures  and  examples. 

Slightly  over  one  fourth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  child 
development.  The  material  on  the  nursery  school,  the  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  development  of  the  child  is  constructive  and  should  be  helpful  to 
the  high-school  student  in  dealing  with  young  children. 

The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  classes  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  would 
be  best  suited  to  the  third-  and  fourth-year  students.  Certain  chapters,  how¬ 
ever,  could  well  be  used  as  a  reference  for  younger  pupils.  A  book  which 
covers  as  many  subjects  as  this  one  does,  necessarily  must  be  limited  in  detail. 
The  authors  attempt  to  give  enough  detail  to  arouse  Interest,  and  then  suggest 
references  for  further  reading.  The  questions  for  class  discussion  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  are  stated  largely  in  the  form  of  incidents  with  a  page  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  answer  either  in  a  book  or  magazine.  Since  the  book  grew  out  of 
actual  experience  in  presenting  the  material  to  high-school  students,  it  should 
prove  useful  both  as  a  high-school  reference  book  and  textbook. 

Winona  Morgan 

Holy,  Russell  A.  The  Relationship  of  City  Planning  to  School  Plant  Plan¬ 
ning.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935.  viii-|- 
*35  PP-  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  No.  662) 

“City-planning”  and  “school-plant  planning”  are  more  or  less  familiar 
terms,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  citizen  appreciates  the  important  con¬ 
tributions  which  have  been  made  through  each  of  these  activities  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  present  and  future  American  city.  The  reader 
of  this  interesting  book  is  soon  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  intelligent 
planning  not  only  for  the  future  development  of  our  cities  and  our  school- 
plant  facilities,  but  also  of  the  necessity  of  better  articulation  between  the  two. 
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Intelligent  city-planning  and  school-plant  planning  are  intimately  related. 
Neither  can  be  considered  adequate  unless  each  considers  the  other.  Such 
problems  as  zoning,  transportation  facilities,  major  streets,  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities  are  the  concern  equally  of  children  and  adults.  However, 
this  study  reveals  a  surprising  situation  in  the  fact  that  few  city  plans  have 
given  adequate  consideration  to  the  problems  of  the  school  and  likewise  few 
school-plant  surveys  even  mention  the  city  plan.  In  his  study,  Mr.  Holy  has 
thoroughly  presented  the  facts  and  then  has  developed  numerous  constructive 
suggestions  which  should  certainly  do  much  to  improve  the  technique  of  both 
city  and  school-plant  planning. 

This  study  is  most  timely  and,  what  is  probably  unusual  in  such  investiga¬ 
tions,  it  is  exceptionally  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  material  is  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  impartially  and  convincingly  presented. 

William  E.  Arnold 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Herrington,  Evelyn  M.  Homemaking:  An  Integrated  Teaching  Program. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935.  xii-|-20S  pp. 

From  her  own  experience  the  author  offers  solutions  to  a  number  of 
problems  which  concern  the  home-economics  teacher  and  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator  today.  An  intimate  working  relationship  has  been  developed  with  the 
entire  school.  The  frequent  criticisms  in  regard  to  unused  equipment  and  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  space  to  pupil  load  have  been  cared  for.  Many 
source  books  are  used.  Pupils  increasingly  direct  their  own  work.  Classes 
solve  together  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Such  procedures  represent  progress 
in  making  home  economics  a  vital  force  in  education  and  deserve  the  attention 
of  all  progressive  teachers.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the 
integration  desired  by  society  takes  place  within  the  individual  and  does  not 
necessarily  result  from  any  particular  teaching  procedure. 

Several  disturbing  questions  arise  in  studying  this  program.  Has  not  pre¬ 
testing  values  which  have  been  neglected?  Should  not  reasons  for  doing  things 
receive  greater  attention?  Are  the  same  standards  to  be  set  for  all?  Does  not 
emphasis  on  one  way  as  best,  on  developing  routine  procedures  to  be  followed 
explicitly  represent  grave  danger  when  both  individuals  themselves  and  life 
situations  vary  so  widely? 

The  program  developed  in  this  school  points  to  a  set-up  which  for  greatest 
success  should  be  individual  not  only  with  each  teacher  but  with  each  class. 
A  guide  book  and  special  forms  prepared  in  advance  would  appear  to  jeopard¬ 
ize  many  of  the  values  gained  in  the  original  development  of  the  program. 

IvbL  Spafford 
University  of  Minnesota 


